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(=~ The absence of Mr. Beecuer will ace | 


count for a want of editorial matter in this 
number of the Farmer and Gardener. The 
selections it contains, have been made by 
one not very competent to the task assumed. 
Whatever of heresy may be found in its col- 
umns will be corrected by the editor, in a 
subsequent number. 


agg 


The Second Volume. 


The first number of the Second Volume | 


of this paper will make its appearance, in 
new and elegant dress, on the first day of 
next month. Now is the time for old sub- 
scribers to send in their orders for a contin- 
uance, and for those who have not been sub- 
scribers to become so. It is the determina- 
tion of the editor and publisher to furnish the 
farmers of this State a paper every way 
worthy of their patronage, and to do so have 
incurred great expense. For its re-imburs- 
ment they rely mainly upon the agricultural! 
community. 
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- Letter from the Editor. 
Larorte, Oct. 21, 1845, 

If any one wishes to know what the ‘*ups 

and downs” of life mean, let him take a trip 

north on the Michigan road, after wheat wa- 


In some parts of the way 


' besides all the original deptirs of mud, the 


| cross-waying is so broken to pieces, pierced 
f . . _— 
with holes, and otherwise injured, that it 


may be called an arch-trap to catch horses’ 
legs ind carriage wheels. Churches, School- 
houses and good roads, are three infallible 
marks of public spirit. The common ex- 
cuse, that in a new country there is no time 
to make roads, will be admissible when less 
time.is wasted in towns, in political sol- 
diering, in lounging and resting at home. 
We think that there is in the State rather 
a want of public spiri/. than of men or time 
to make good roads. 

Logansport. — This is a beautiful location 
for a town, and if well improved will be one 
of the most delightful in the State. It has 
very great water-power. and will probably 
become a great manufacturing place. The 
first quality of limestone abounds in the vi- 
cinity, aflording stone and lime for building. 


We visited our friend, W. Z. Stewart's res- 
idence, and looked at his Durhaums, and 
Berkshires, in behalfof which he shews him- 


If quite enthusiastic, and if he were upon 


Sell 
a farm, I liave no doubt would become a ve- 
4 ’ 

ler of improved stock, 
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We also visited Daniel Embree’s nursery 
and grounds, which are being stocked with a 
choice selection of fruits, and more particu- 
larly of the apple. The soil on which Mr. Em- 
bree’s nursery and garden stand is underlaid 
by limestone rock; but this cannot have any 
material effect upon the quality of the super- 
incumbent soil, and we think our friend 
would find his soil much benefitted by dres- 
sing it with lime. 

Laporte. — On crossing the Wabash and 
journeying north, one perceives himself to be 
in an entirely different geological formation. 
Sand now bears the same proportion in the 
soil that clay does south of that river. The 
country is open, the road traversing small 
prairies, which being to a great extent un- 
der fence, in some parts give the appearance 
of an old country. Between Plymouth and 
Laporte we crossed the Kankakk&eE, a name 
as famous and significant of marshes and 
mud, as Pontine is in Europe. The road on 
either side of the boggy, sprawling, river 
was good; but in wet seusons immense tracts 
of land are covered with water. We had 
pictured in our imagination a broad waste of 
black marsh, gloomy and desolate; and were 
taken by surprise when, at a full trot across 
a raised road which lay through a wet prai- 
rie, we came to a long bridge; none other, 
as we knew, than the Kankakee bridge. 
But the scene was any thing but dreary. 
For hundreds of yards on each side of the 
river the water seemed to lie a foot or two 
deep, and a strong, reedy grass, five or six 
feet in height, waved over it like an immense 
harvest white for the sickle; for the top of 
the grass was very white, and the river, 
with no perceptible current, lay in the midst. 
Flocks of small birds were flying about 
among the grassy forest; and what was much 
more exciting tous, flocks of wild duck were 
sporting on the open stream, or threading 
their way through the stems of grass and 
sedge. Thousands and thousands of acres 
are covered by this marsh, which, without 
doubt, will one day be drained and form the 
choicest land. The Michigan road, which 
should have gone to Laporte, was diverted 
from its course by the belief that the Kank- 
akee was impassable! Nothing more beau- 











tiful to a farmer’s eye, can be conceived of 
than Laporte county. We do not dare to 
express all our admiration for fear of seeming 
to exaggerate. It is a prairie country, but 
full of beautiful oak groves, affording timber 
for economical purposes, and beauty enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious. The soil is 
a vegetable loam with a large admixture of 
sand, and such as we examined appeared 
more like the finest garden soil, than a farm- 
soil. JI should not forget to mention the 
multitude of beautiful lakes found throughout 
this region, which greatly add to the beau- 
ties of the landscape. 

] was so fortunate as to arrive in Laporte 
on the first day of thir annual fair, or, as Mr. 
Allen would prefer to say, of the agricultural 
‘show.’ The first day was for the exhibition 
of stock, which I did not see. On the sec- 
ond day a plowing match came off; we all 
then repaired to the Methodist church to 
listen toa very neat and eloquent address 
from Mr. Hathaway; afterwards an agricul- 
tural dinner was served; and the afternoon 
was devoted to an exhibition at the Court 
House of domestic manufactures. The 
whole passed off with great spirit, and was 
gratifying to me as an evidence of public 
spirit inthe county. A more particular no- 
Lice of the farming operations of this region 
must be reserved to another letter. 


———— 





‘‘Our true Duty is to Prevent and not to 
Punish.”—Lord Denman, in his charge to 
the Worcestershire grand jury, made the 
following excellent remarks: ‘It is not the 
punishment of men for crime that is the most 
effectual means of preventing it. We ought 
to remove the cause, by attending to the 
wants of those in the humble ranks of life, 
and by providing them with a useful and re- 
ligious education, giving them a higher 
moral tone and worthier aspirations to their 
minds and actions, thus elevating them from 
the degrading position in which unfortunate- 
ly too many of them now are. The desire 
and endeavor to benefit the people and thus 
prevent crime, which has been too long 
neglected, ought to actuate those placed in 
affluence and authority, instead of a total 
carelessness about tlhe cause, and an over 
anxiety to punish the criminal—banish him 
from his family and friends and consign him 
to the contaminating influences of a gaol.— 


Our true duty is to prevent and not to pun- 
ish.” 
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We extract the following from an excel- 
lent address delivered before the Laporte 
County Agricultural Society by Gitsertr 
Hatuaway, Esq., onthe 17th of Oct., 1845: 

Formerly, and not long since ton, to read 
and write, and may be to add, and multiply, 
was deemed sufficient education four the sons 
of farmers. Why do we wish to fill them 
with book learning? said they, it only makes 
them proud, and teaches them how to be 
wicked and knavish; better are they with- 
out it. 

But now another spirit has been awaken- 
ed, farmers believe that the mind of man 
was not given him for nought. They have 
learned that it as susceptible of cultivation 
as the soil which they till, that the methods 
of improvement are as various as are the 
methods of other cultivation; that the cause 
of planting is not more certain of producing 
a crop, than the sowing the seeds of learn- 
ing are to effectuate in intelligence and 
happiness. That the effect of meglect in 
planting the seeds of education is as cer- 


tain as the effect of negligent tillage of the | 


earth. ‘Y' hat if the mind is allowed to grow 
up unimproved, if the seeds of ignorance and 
vice are allowed to take root and flourish in 
the mind, the consequences will be as un- 
profituble to the possessor, as is the field al- 


and thistles to the owner. ‘This spirit is in | 


many places being reduced to practical ben- 
efit, we find farmers first in all efforts to es- 
tablish schools and colleges. Already have 


Wool growing, and raising of cattle are 
branches of agriculture which have also re- 
ceived an impetus from the improvements of 
the day; the gaunt, long coarse wooled spe- 
cies of sheep so common on our plantations 
a few years since, have given away to the 
well-developed, fine wooled varieties of Sax- 
ony and merinoes; and that variety of cattle, 
which seemed to be for no other purpose 
than to furnish material for the tanner and 
comb manufacturer, so recently found among 
us, are fast being displaced by the Durham 
and other improved breeds. The prairie 
pike and aligator breeds of swine have been 
quite driven from our borders, by their bet- 
ters, the Lancanshires and Berkshires. 

And the horse, that noble animal and most 
trusty servant which wdds so much to the 
comfurt and convenience of man, has of 
late received great attention, and to so great 
perfection has the breeding been carried, that 
| really time and space seem to have been an- 
; nihilated by his fleetness, and we cease not 
/ to wonder at his astonishing performances. 
Great emulation is raised among persons en- 
gaged in this business; in producing the 
; most perfect combinations of strength, speed 
and beauty. | 

And while we are contemplating these 
great improvements in the growing of grain; 
sheep and cattle raising, we should not over- 





wards bringing the great varicties of fruit 
to perfection. 

The apple inall its varietics—the choicest 
and most valuable of all fruits of ourclime- 


‘ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
lowed — oO 
SEE CS WENSL-AE geonr-antn Saves ‘look the arrangements which are made to- 
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they begun to have what are called the high- 


fields of philosophy are being explored and | 
her treasures brought to enrich the husband- | 
man’s dwelling. ‘The rocky paths of Geuol- | 


ogy and Mineralogy have many a traveller | 


among the sons of agriculturists, and their | 


unexplored stores continue to entice themon , gd gale 
from one discovery to another till ere long | @ great state of periection. 


they will reach the very arcana of nature, | 


and be enabled to bring her vast resources to 
bear upon the cultivation of the earth; the 
secrets of nature’s workings, the mysteries 


of her great Jabratory are being discovered | 
ject; who so dull and insensible to the charms 


and revealed by the aid of the Chemist’s 
deep researches; tlre air, water, fire, electric- 


ity and galvanism, in short, all the elements | 


are being understeod and so combined as to 
centre them upon this one great and all-im- 


portant point the cultivation of the Marth. | ' 
These discoveries and combinations are be- | herds, and bleating flocks, while they spend 
ing understood by the enlightened farmer; | their leisure in perusing works upon agri- 
‘cultural chemistry, and treatises on wool- 


already in many places by the aid of sci- 


ence, has such perfection been attained | 


in the growing of grain, andthe production of | 1 til 
olin, ai sedge tices: ecsigatixten all who | to the study of Botany and: the cultivation 
‘of flowers? What employment more de- 


adhere and follow the old exploded notions | 


of our fore-fathere. 


| has by care, and attention in cultivation, 


er branches taught their children. The rich | 


been brought to almost an incalculable state 
of perfection; peaches. pears, plumbs, eher- 


ries, and almost every variety of fruit, mot for- 
getting the goosberry and grape, are receiv- 
ing at the hands of competent persons duo 
attention, and have already been brought to 


And too, while we contemplate these 
things, our minds intuitively run from fruits 
to flowers, the cullivation of which is but 
the hand maid of the other; and perhaps I 
will be indulged in an episode on this sub- 


and beauties of nature, as not to love the 
budding blossom, and the full blown flower? 
And while the farmer and his sons are basi- 
ly and laboriously employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the fields, and tending his lowing 


growing, why may not his daughters, as re- 
laxation from other cares, devote some time 


lightful for the female than to plant the ten- 
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der slip, and to prune and to cherish it in its 
growth? What adds more to the comfert of 
our homes and firesides, and sheds a more 
cheering influence over the mind of the fath- 
er and brother, than the well-cared for stand 
of house plants! 

Their fragrance fills the apartment with 
the richest perfume, and adds much to cheer 
the family circle ina winter evening. Be- 
sides, the contemplation of some of her va- 
rieties, would add a grace to her person, oth- 
ers a charm to her manner, from one she 
would borrow the blush of health, another 
would lend cheerfulness of will and disposi- 
tion, while from them all, she would learn 
modesty, woman's greatest ornament. O 
why may not woman bea votary of Flora, 
and worship at her shrine! Contemplations 
of this kind, if properly carried out cannot 
but be of utility to every friend of agricul- 
ture and lead him to efforts of like advance- 
ment. 

It may be asked what are the causes that 
have produced these results and led to these 
improvements. J answer that these results 
are almost entirely traceable to the efforts 
of agricultural societies. In our own coun- 
try, the State of New York perhaps, takes 
lead in these matters. There is not a coun- 
ty in the State without her society, and it is 
not an uncommon thing to see, half ormore 
of the farmers in each county members of 
the same, a praiseworthy emulation is rais- 
ed among them and the result is great per- 
fection in all matters which jointly come un- 
der their consideration. Her western coun- 
ties, but a few searssince, a wilderness, now 
are teeming with rich and pleasant villages 
and towns. So rapid has been her progress 
in wealth and importance that already is she 
reckoned, and bears the enviable title of the 
Empire State. "Tis true, commerce and 
manufactures have lent their aid to this ad- 
vancement, but the moving power has been 
agriculture, and that branch has been aug- 
mented in its power and efficacy, by reason 
of her associations, She has dug her wealth 
from her own soil. She has drawn rich sus- 
tenance from her own bosom, which has in- 
vigorated every limb, and caused her to ex- 
pand in every department both of mind and 
body. And is not thisa pleasing thought 
to the agriculturists of this State? and is 
not the case of our elder sister a bright ex- 
ample for us of later birth? Will Indiana 
with her rich stores of agricultural wealth 
remain id/e and listless while her neighbors 
are rapidly marching to wealth and happi- 
ness! Will she be content with the old rou- 
tine of methods, without one effort to.im- 
prove? I trust not. I know the people of 
thie, my State of adoption; they will not re- 
main long inactive, they will arouse and 


|} seize the golden opportunity of placing 
themselves in the line of march to wealth 
and grandeur, 

Why remain in debt, when we have the 
means of paying within our reach. The 
very soil we tread upon contains rich stores 
of gold, and only requires the adoption, and 
energetic prosecution of those means and 
methods which science, and modern improve- 
ments have put in our hands.” 





The Apple. 


The apple is the world-renowned fruit of 
temperate climates. From the most remote 
periods it has been the subject of praise 
among writers and poets, and the old mythol- 
ogies al] endow its fruit with wonderful vir- 
tues. The alegorical tree of knowledge 
bore apples, and the celebrated golden fruit 
of the orchards of Hesperus, guarded by the 
sleepless dragon which it was one of the tri- 
umphs of Hercules to slay, were also apples 
according to the old legends. Among the 
heathen gods of the north, there were apples 
said to possess the power of conferring im- 
— which were watched over by the 

dess Iduna, and kept for the desert of the 

gods who felt themselves growing old, As 
the mistletoe grew chiefly on the apple and 
the oak, the former was looked upon with 
great respect by the ancient Druids, of Bri- 
tain, and even to this day in some parts of 
England, the antic custom of saluting the 
apple trees in the orchard in the hope of ob- 
taining a good crop the next year, still lin- 
gers among the farmers of portions of De- 
vonshire and Hampshire. This odd cere- 
mony consists in saluting the tree with a 
portion of the contents of a wassail bow! of 
cider, with a toast in it, by pouring a little 
of the cider about the roots, and even hang- 
ing a bit of the toast on the branches of the 
most barren, the farmer and his men dan- 
cing in a circle round the tree, and singing 
rude songs like the following:— 

“Tlere’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow; 

Hats full—caps full — 

Bushels and sacks full— 

Huzza!”’ 

Propagation.—The apple for propagation 
is usually raised from seeds obtained from 
the pomace of the cider mills, and a prefer- 
ence is always given to that from thrifty 
young orchards. These are sown in autumn, 
in broad drills, in good mellow soil, and they 
remain in the seed-beds, attention being 
paid to keeping the soil loose and free from 
weeds, from one to three years, according to 
the richness of the soil. When the seed- 
} lings are a little more than a fourth of an 





} inch in diameter, they shotild be taken up 
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jn the spring or autumn, their tap roots 
shortened, and then planted in nursery rows, 
one foot apart and three to four feet between 
the rows. Ifthe plants are thrifty and the 
soil good, they may be budded the following 
autumn, within three or four inches of the 
ground, and this is the most speedy mode of 
obtaining strong, straight, thrifty plants. 
Grafting is rr performed when the 
stocks are half an inch thick. 

Apple trees for transplanting to orchards, 
should be at least two years budded, and six 
or seven feet high, and they should have a 
proper balance of head or side branches. 

Soil and situation. — The apple will grow 
ona great variety of soils, but it seldom 
thrives on very dry sands, or soils saturated 
with moisture. Its favorite soil, in all coun- 
tries, is a strong loam of a calcareous or 
limestone nature, A deep, strong, gravelly, 
marley or clayey loam, or a strong site 
loam on a gravelly subsoil, produces the 
greatest crops, and the highest flavored 
fruit, as well as the utmost longevity of the 
trees. Such a svil is moist rather than dry, 
the most favorable condition for this fruit. 
Too damp soils may often be rendered fit for 
the apple by a thorough draining, and too 
dry ones by deep sub-soil plowing, or trench- 
ing, where the subsoil is of a heavier tex- 
ture. And many apple orchards in New 
England are very productive and flourishing 
on soils so stony—though naturally fertile— 
as to be unfit for any other crop. 

As regards site, apple orchards flourish 
best in the southern and middle portions of 

the country, on north slopes, and often even 
on the steep north sides of hills where the cli- 
mate is hot anddry. Farther north a south- 
ern or south-eastern aspect is preferable, to 
ripen the crop and the wood perfectly. 


Planting and cultivation of orchards.—- 
With the exception of a few early and very 
choice sorts in the fruit garden, the orchard 
is the place for this tree, and indeed when 
we consider the great value and usefulness 
of apples, it is easy to see that no farm is 
complete without a large and well selected 
orchard. 

‘The distance at which the trees should be 
planted in an orchard, depends on the mode 
in which they are to be treated. When it 
is desired finally to cover and devote the 
whole of the ground to the trees, thirty feet 
apart is the proper interval, but where the 
farmer wishes to keep the land between the 
trees in grain and grass, fifty feet is not too 
great a distance in strong soils. Forty feet 


apart, however, is the usual distance at 
which the trees are planted in apple or- 
chards. 

Before transplanting, the ground should 
be well prepared for the trees, and vigorous | 





| healthy young trees should be selected from 
the nurseries. 

As there is a great difference in the natu- 
ral growth, shape and size of the various 
sorts of appletrees, those of the same kind 
should be put in a row together, or near each 
other, this will not only facilitate culture 
and gathering of the fruit, but will add to 
the orderly appearance of tle orchard. 

It is an indispensable requisite in all 
young orchards, to keep the ground mellow 
and loose by cultivation, at least for the first 
few years, until the trees are well establish- 
ed. Indeed of two adjoining orchards, one 
planted and kept in grass, and the other 
plowed for the first five years, there will be 
an incredible difference in favor of the lat- 
ter, 

Not only will these trees show rich, dark, 
luxuriant foliage, and clean smooth stems, 
while those neglected will have a starved 
and sickly look, but the size of the trees in 
the cultivated orchard will be treble that of 
the others at the end of that time, and a tree 
in one will be ready to bear an abundant 
crop before the other has yielded a peck of 
good fruit. 

Fallow crops are the best for orchards— 
potatoes, vines, buckwheat, roots, Indian 
corn, and the like. An occasional! crop of 
grass or grain may be taken, but clover is 
rather too close-rooted and exhausting for a 
young orchard; when this or grass is grown 
among yotng trees for a year or two, a cir- 
cle ol two or three feet in diameter should 
be kept loose by digging every season about 
the stem of each tree. 


When the least symptom of failure or de- 
cay in a bearing orchard is perceived, the 
ground should have a good top-dressing of 
manure, and of marl or mild lime, in alter- 
nate years. It is folly to suppose that so 
strong-growing a tree as the apple, when 
planted thickly in an orchard, will not after 
a few heavy crops of fruit, exhaust the soil 
of much of its proper food. If we wish our 
trees to continue in a iiealthy bearing state, 
we should manure them as regularly as any 
other crop, and they will amply repay the 
expense. There is scarcely a farm where 
the waste of barn-yard manure—the urine, 
etc., if properly economized, by mixing this 
animal excrement with the muck-heap— 
would not be amply sufficient to keep the or- 
chard in the best condition. And how many 
moss-covered, barren orchards, formerly ve- 
ry productive, do we every day see, which 
only require a plentiful supply of food in a 
substantial! top-dressing, a thorough scraping 
of the stems and washing with diluted soft 





soap, to bring them again into the finest 


: state of vigor and productiveness. 


The bearing year of the apple in common 
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eulture, only takes place every alternate | 
year, owing to the excessive crops it usually 
produces, by which they exhaust most of the 
organizable matter laid up by the tree, which 
then requires another season to recover, and 
collect a sufficient supply again to form fruit 
buds. When half the fruit is thinned out in 
a voung state, leaving only a moderate crop, 
the apple like other fruit trees will bear ev- 
ery year, as it will also if the soil is kept in 
high condition. The bearing year of an ap- 





ple tree, or a whole orchard may be changed 
by picking off the fruit when the trees first 
show good crops, allowing it to remain only | 
on the alternate seasons which we wish to 
make the bearing year.—Downing’s Fruits 
and Fruit Trees. 


—— 
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Ehiin’d Eridles. 


Look and reflect; use your own intellect. 
Yes, use your thinking powers, friends, they 
were given you touse and notabuse. Blind 
bridjes! truly named, surely, Art never in- | 
vented a more fatal thing to the eyes of | 
horses than when she devised this plan of | 
depriving the horse of what nature intended | 
he should enjoy, But, says one, why are 
blinders injurious to the horse? Because | 
they gather dirt and heat around the eyes, 
Dirt irritates the eye and heat produces in- | 
flammation. These bridles so entrammel 
the eyes of the horse, that he is compelled to 
be constantly straining them to see his way. 
This over exertion of the nerve soon brings | 
on disease, yes were not made in vain. | 
Had they been needless, they would not have 
been located in the head. ‘They were pla- 
ced on the corner of the head that he might | 
have the advantage of looking in different | 
directions. Men, in the abundance of their | 
imaginary wisdom, concluded the horse had | 
too much sight, and they wished to curtail | 
it; hence the origin of blind bridles. Think | 
of this seriously and you will abandon the | 
use of so destructive an appendage, Re- | 
member, that blind bridles and diseased eyes | 
are inseparably connected, Custom hood. | 
winks the senses of men, as much as blind- - 
bridles do the vision of horses. 

Joun Mappock, 
Furrier and Blacksmith, 

Where is the use of blind halters? if horses 
were unaccustomed to them, they would be 
no more liable to frighten without, than with 
them, Why are they not just as necessary 
with the saddle, as in the carriage or the 
team? Who would think of sitting on a sad- 
dle with his horse’s eyes three-fourths shu‘ 
out from the light of day? and how much 
finer and nobler would this noble animal ap- 
pear in all situations, with his eye pntram- 
melled!— Farmers’ Cabinet, 
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The Van Mons Theory. 


Dr. Van Mons, Professor at Louvain, de- 
voted the greater part of his life to the ame- 
lioration of fruits. His nurseries contained 
in 1823, no less than twu thousand seedlings 
of merit. His perseverance was indefatig- 
able, and experimenting mainly on pears, 
he succeeded in raising an immense number 
of new varieties of high excellence. The 
Beurré Diel, De Louvain, Frederic of Wur- 
temberg, &c,, are a few of the many well 


_ known sorts whieh are the result of his un- 


wearied labors, 

The Van Mons theory may be briefly sta- 
ted as follows: 

All fine fruits are artificial products; the 
aim of nature, in a wild state, being only a 
healthy, vigorous state of the tree, and per- 
fect seeds for continuing the species. It is 
the object of culture, therefore, to subdue, or 
enfeeble this excess of vegetation; to lessen 
the coarseness of the tree; to diminish the 
size of the seeds; and to refine the quality 
and increase the size of the flesh or pulp. 

There is always a tendency in our varie- 
ties of fruit trees to return by their seeds to- 
wards a wild state. 

This tendency is most strongly shown in 
the seeds borne by old fruit trees. And “the 
older the tree is of any cultivated variety of 
pear’’ says Dr. Van Mons, ‘‘the nearer will 
the seedlings, raised from it, approach a 
wild state, without, however, ever being 


_ able to return tothat state.” 


On the other hand, the seeds of a young 


fruit tree of a good sort, being itself in the 
_ state of amclioration, have the least tenden- 


cy to retrograde, and are the most likely to 
produce improved sorts. 

Again, there is a certain limit to perfec- 
tion in fruits. When this point is reached, 
as inthe finest varieties, the next genera- 
tion will more probably produce bad fruit, 
than if reared from seeds of an indifferent 
sort, in the course of amelivration. While, 
in other words, the seeds of the oldest vari- 
eties of good fruit mostly yield inferior sorts, 
taken from recent varieties of bad fruit, and 


| reproduced uninterrupledly for several gene- 
rations, will certainly produce good fruit. 


With these premises, Dr. Van Mons be- 
gins by gathering his seeds from a young 
seedling tree, without paying much regard 
to its quality, except that it must be in a 
state of variation; that is to say, a garden 
variety, and nota wildsort. These he sows 
in a seed-bed or nursery, where he leaves 
the seedlings until they attain sufficient size 
to enabie him to judge of their character. 
He then selects those which appear the most 
promising, plants them a few feet distant in 
the nursery, and awaits their fruit. Not 
discouraged at finding most of them of me- 
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dium quality, though differing from the pa- 
rent, he gathers the firet seeds of the most 
promising and sows them again. The next 
generation comes more rapidly into bearing 
than the first, and shows the greater num- 
ber of promising traits, Gathering imme- 
diately, and sowing the seeds of this gener- 
ation, he produces a third, then a fourth, and 
even a filth generation, uninterruptedly, 
from the original sort. Each generation he 
finds to come more quickly into bearing than 
the previous one,—the fifth sowing of pears 


fruiting at three years, — and to produce a. 


greater number of valuable varieties; until 
in the fifth generation the seedlings are 
nearly all of great excellence. 

Dr. Van Mons found the pear to require 
the longest time to attain perfection, and he 
carried his process with this fruit through 
five generations. Apples he found needed 
but four races, and peaches, cherries, plums, 
and other stone fruits, were brought to per- 


from the seed. 
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) originated, nominally by chance, but really, 


by successive reproductions from the seed in 
our gardens, 

It is not a little remarkable that the con- 
stant springing up of fine new sorts of fruit 
in the United States, which is every da 
growing more frequent, is given with mach 
apparent force as a proof of the accuracy of 
Van Mons theory. The first colonists here, 
who brought with them many seeds gathered 
from the best old varieties of fruits, were 
surprised to find their seedlings producing 
only very inferior fruits. These seedlings 
had returned by their inherent tendency al- 
mosttoawildstate. By rearing from them, 
however, seedlings of many repeated gener- 
ations, we have arrived at a great number 
of the finest apples, pears, peaches and 
plums. According to Dr. Van Mons, had 
this process been continued wninterrupledly, 
Irom one generation to the next, a much 


| | shorter time would have been necessary for 
fection in three successive reproductions ' 


It will be remembered that it is a leading. 
feature in this theory that, in order to im-— 
prove the fruit, we must subdue or enfeeble | 
the original coarse luxuriance of the tree. 


Keeping this in mind, Dr. Van Mons al- 
ways gathers his fruit before fully ripe, and 


allows them to rot before planting the seeds, | 


in order to refine or render Jess wild and 
harsh the next generation. In transplant- 
ing the young seedlings into quarters to 
bear, he cuts off the tap root, and he annu- 
ally shortens the leading and side branches, 


—_~~~ 


besides planting them only a few feet apart. | 


All this lessens the vigor of the trees, and 


produces an impression upon the nature of | 
the seeds which will be produced by their | 


first fruit; and, in order to continue in full 


force the progressive variation, he allows , 


his seedlings to bear on their own roots,* 
Such is Dr. Van Mons’ theory and meth- 
od for obtaining new varieties of fruit. 


—— —_~ 


| 


the production of first rate varieties. 

To show how the practice of chance sow- 
ing works in the other hemisphere, it is sta- 
ted by one of the most celebrated of the old 
writers on fruits, Duhamel of France, that 
he had been in the habit of planting seeds of 
the finest table pears for fifty years, without 
ever having produced a good variety. These 
seeds were from trees of old varieties of 
fruit. 

The American gardener will easily per- 
ceive, from what we have stated, a great 
advantage placed in his hands at the present 
time for the amelioration of fruits by this 
system. He will see that, as most of our 
American varieties of fruit are the result of 
repeated sowings, more or Jess constantly 
repeated, he has before him almost every 
day a part of the ameliorating process in 
progress; to which Dr.Van Mons, begin- 
ning de novo, was obliged to devote his 
whole life. Nearly all that it is necessary 


It) for him to do in attempting to raise a new 


has never obtained much favor in England, | variety of excellence by this simple mode, 
and from the length of time necessary to | jg to gather his seeds—before they are fully 
bring about its results, it is scarcely likely | ripe—from a seedling sort of promising qua- 
to» come into very general use here. At the | lity, though not yet arrived at perfection. 
same time it is not to be denied that in his | The seedling must be quite young—must be 
hands it has proved a very successful mode | on jts own root — not grafted;—and it must 


of obtaining new varieties. 

It is also undoubtedly true that it isa 
mode closely founded on natural laws, aad 
that the great bulk of our fine varieties have 





«I bave found this art to cansist in 
regenerating in a direct line of descent, and as rapid'y 
as possible an improving varicty, taking care that there 
he no interval between the generativns. ‘To sow, to re. 
sow, to sow again, to sow perpetually, in short, to do 
nothing but sow, isthe practice to be pursued, and which 
cannot be departed from; and in short this is the whole 
recret of the art I have employed.‘’—Van Mons’ 4r- 
bres Fruitiers, 1. p 223. 


) 
? 
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, 


perience leads us to believe that he will 


be a healthy tree, in order to secure a heal- 
thy generation of seedlings. Our own ex- 


scarcely have to go beyond one or two gene- 
rations to obtain fine fruit. ‘These remarks 
apply to most of our table fruits commonly 
cultivated. On the other hand our native 


grapes, the Isabella, Catawba, etc., which 
are scarcely removed from the wild state, 
must by this ameliorating process be carried 





through several successive generations be- 
fore we arrive at varieties equalling the fin- 
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est foreign grapes; a result, W 


ry reason speedily to hope for. 


In order to be most successful in raising | 
: : as 

new varieties by successive reproduction, .et | 
us bear in mind that we must avoid — first, 


the seeds of old fruit trees; second, those of 
grafted fruit trees; and third, that we have 
the best grounds for good results when we 
gather our seeds from a young seedling tree, 
which is itself rather a perfecting than a 
perfect fruit. 


It is not to be denied that, in the face of 


Dr. Van Mons’ theory, in this country, new 
varieties of rare excellence are sometimes 
obtained at once by planting the seeds of old 
grafted varieties; thus the Lawrence’s Fa- 


vorite, and the Columbia plums, were raised | 


from seeds of the Green Gage, one of the old- 
est European varieties. 

Such are the means of originating new 
fruits by the Belgien mode. Let us now 
examine another inore direct, more interes- 
ting, and more scientific process — cross- 
breeding; a mode almost universally pursued 
now by skilful cultivators, in producing new 
and finer varieties of plants; and which Mr. 


America. 


— —— ~~ 





Agricultural Improvement. 
Extract from a Jetter written by Judge 
Rost to the editor of the ‘*Farmer’s Library:” 
“Agriculture, Jeft in a great measure, to 


its own resources, has continued to improve, 
and has obtained great results. Whoever 


compares with England of the present day | 


that which Cesar invaded—a country cov- 
ered with forests and marshes, where the 


inhabitants sowed no corn, and princes | 


dressed with skins—will scarcely deny that 


Mind has had something to do with the. 
The facts and the rules of action | 


change. 
by which the change has been effected, form 
an important part of human knowledge; it is 


that knowledge which the agriculturist ac- | 


quires from his ancestors, Learned profes- 
sors may not call it Science, because it is not 
taught in Universities; it includes, notwith- 
standing, not only the art, but also the sci- 
ence of Agriculture; and it is vain to deny 
that both have, of late, advanced rapidly.— 
The system of interchange of crops—the 
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from what we see in progress, we have eve- 
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manure, and the kind of manure best suited 
to each particular plant. Gypsum had al- 


ready been found to be the feod of clover— 


bone-dust that of turneps; and there is no 
reason to doubt that European agricultur- 
ists would, without assistance, ultimately 
have acquired the knowledge, which the 
Chinese are said to possess, of feeding plants 
with the various substances they require at 
the different stages of their growth, Leibig 
came, and gave direction to their researches; 
he told them what each plant is made of, 
and what it feeds upon in the course of its 
development, and also how they could pro- 
cure the feed it requires. Valuable as that 
discovery undoubtedly is, it forms no part of 
Agriculture, and belongs exclusively to 
Chemistry. That science now guides the 
agriculturist in his investigations, as As- 
tronomy and the compass guide the naviga- 
tor in his course, 

It is no way to entice agriculturists to 
the acquisition of knowledge, to begin by 
telling them that they and their ancestors 
have been heretofore ruled by prejudice and 
sunk in degrading ignorance; and if, in ad- 


dition to this, it is attempted to make them 
Knight, the most distinguished horticultur- | 
ist of the age, so successfully practiced on | 
fruit trees. — The Fruits and Fruit Trees of | 


forsake the plow for the purpose of learning, 
not the science of Chemistry, but its words 
and phrases, depend upon it they will dis- 


miss the Schoolmaster, and say ot him, as 


the Haberdasher said of Mr. Pickwick, *‘the 
honorable gentleman is a humbug.” Tell 
them the truth-——tell them that the experi- 
mental mode of investigation is right, and 
must not be changed; satisfy them that, by 
following it, they have learned much, and 
raised their art to the dignity of a science. 
show them, then, in what manner Chemis- 
try has lately placed within their reach the 
means of obtaining additional knowledge, 
and you may confidently -trust them for the 
acquisition of it. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

P, A, ROST. 
J, S, Sxinner, Esq. 


- 





White Scours in Sheep. 

This disorder is a peculiarly violent and 
uncummon lvoseness, occasio by sheep 
feeding on putrescent mga especially 
the shells of turneps. he diseased sheep 
must be separated from the flock, and three 
large spoonsful of the following mixture be 
given to them every second or third day, as 
the nature of the case may require: mix half 
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use of green crops—the improvements in the | a pound of finely powdered and sifted salt 
breeds of all domestic animals—thorough | with one pint of old ver-juice, and then add 
draining—subsoil plowing—-the use of many | half a pint of common whiskey. As poverty 
new manures—are all recent and valuable | of sheep is the primary cause of this malady, 
improvements. At this stage of progress, the animals must be allowed the best and 
experiments were being made in various most wholesome of dry food, and should be 
places, to discover the best mode of applying carefully kept from wet.— Practical Far. 
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From the American Agriculturaiist. 
The Force of Mabit. 

My experience teaches me that I fail 
much oftener from inattention to little mat- 
ters, than fur want of general knowledge 
in the practice of farming. And this inat- 
tention in nine cases out of ten is the legiti- 
mate offspring of habit; and the reason why 
habit takes such an erroneous direction ari- 
ses from the fact that our minds are natur- 
ally attracted by the magnitude of objects, 
without considering that this magnitude is 
only attained by the accumulation of single 
atoms. 

To illustrate the importance of this idea, 
we will suppose two farmers, A and B, 
start at once in the business of farming with 
$1000 capital each. A saves six per cent. 
ayear by exact economy, whilst B sinks 
property at the same rate. For a time, per- 
haps, we shall hardly be able to notice any 
difference in their thrift; but in the course of 
a few years we find A a wea'thy farmer, 
and B. fast sinking to poverty. A fraction 
short of twelve years would suffice, at com- 
pound interest, to place A in possession of 
$2000, and B with $500. ‘Twelve years 
more would give A $4000, and B $250.— 
Another twelve years would give A $000, 
and B $125. ‘Thus we see the result of 
habit in these two men in the important re- 
sults produced, supposing providence favored 
both alike. But this is not all: habits gen- 
erally acquire strength with the lapse of 
time. The man who sinks in the ratio of 
six per cent. at first, would soon reach 
twelve, and so on, until his accelerated speed 

dashed his fortunes in the irretrevable gulf of 
ruin. 


Suppose now we look at the practice of 
these men a little in detail. They neither 
of them are dissipated men in their general 
habits, and as to integrity and common sa- 
gacity are goodat work. But A has learn- 
ed to calcalate a little closer. Ile knows it 
requires no more to keep a good cow than a 
bad one. Hence, then, we find him in pos- 
session of a little better stock. His cows 
give at least a quart of milk more a day 
than B’s; his sheep yield a little more wool, 
and a little finer. Here "then he saves 
afew dollars. A also seizes with avidity a 
few leisure hours to haul! his muck, etc., for 
manure; whilst B feeling a little tired, or 
the oxen being in the pasture at some dis- 
tance, thinks it best to omit it until he can 
hire a hand a day and get a good lot of it.— 
Thus A hag a little more manure and of 
course alittle better crop. So we see A 
not only producing more but the foundation 
of his prosperity widen in every direction. 


But perhaps some one will say we can’t 
help habit—it’s second nature. Asking 








your pardon, sirs, I demur to this statement. 
You have the powers of reason, and the fac- 
ulty of judging given you by your Creator, 
and no earthly power can hinder your exer- 
cising it. Accustom yourselves then, in 
every branch of your business, to ask this 
one question; is the method I] propore the 
best, all things considered! Make a ecalen- 
lation of the profit or loss of every crop, and 
increase or diminish each kind as more or 
less profitable; having a reference to the 
permanent improvement of the soil. I] have 
frequently been surprised at the results J 
have obtained in such calculations, and fre- 
quently altered my course very much to my 
advantage. 

But you may not only improve your own 
habits by the discreet use of your judgment, 
but you have to do with creatures of habit. 
Even your domestic animals have habits 
which may gradually be moulded to your ad- 
vantage, Seize every opportunity, then, to 
make them subservient to the greut business 
of life. 1 will illustrate this by one very sim- 
ple incident. I have a considerable range 
of woodland pasture, and I find by giving 
my cattle their salt at night near the out- 
let of the pasture, they soon Jearn to resort 
to that spot at that time of day. Another 
incident may be worth relating. I had come 
to the conclusion that a small lot of hens 
would more than pay for their keeping in 
destroying worms, &c., without any refer- 
ence to their eggs or chickens, provided I 
could learn them to keep out of the grain.—— 
Now for two years past I have not had a 
mite of trouble with them, though running 
at large all the time, and grain within ten 
rods of the house and barn. The simple and 
effectual remedy is to turn down a lot of 
corn or grain for them to go to as they please. 
And the way they turned out the eggs in con- 
sequence was 8 caution to those who neglect 
to feed thir biddies. J. H. Jenne. 
Peru, Me., June, 1845. 








Fistuta anp Pott Evit.—The simplest, 
as well as readiest cure for these two dis- 
eases, that ever came to my knowledge, is 
common table salt. My neighbor, Mr. Rams- 
burg, took a horse a few years ago, that had 
a fistula, and after every other effort had 
been made to cure him, without the least 
effect, he threw into the ulcer a handful of 
salt, and the good effect was soon percept- 
ible. The salt was repeated every day or 
two, and in a short time a cure was effected, 

Last summer, I had a mare that had the 
poll evil, and I cured her also with salt ap- 
plied in the same way. I put, however,a 
small bit of red precipitate in the wound, 
twice. Both animals are at this time well 
and serviceable.—[Geo. Alessing, Alb. Cult. 
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Account of an Experiment in Deep Plowing. 


EY REV. JOHN JAFFRAY, DUNBAR. EAST LOTHIAN. 


The experiment was made upon a small 
field, which is sixty-five feet above the level 
of the sea. The soi] is sandy, resting upon 
a subsoil of sand and gravel of great depth, 


and so thoroughly drained by the decilivity of 


the surrounding lands, the want of moisture 
is its natural effect. ‘There is but little dif- 
ference between the soil and the stratum on 
which it rests beyond what culture and ma- 
nure have made; but, from sinking of gravel, 
treading of horses, and pressure of the plow, 
year after year, and age after age, the sub- 
svil had become crusted, hard and beaten as 
a road, Jn short, from shallow plowing, 
there was but little of cultivated earth; and, 
as on all such soils in dry seasons, the crop 
was scorched and scanty. With a view to 
render this field fruitful in any season, it 
was subsoiled with the Deanston plow, 
eighteen inches deep, and sown with wheat 
for crop 1837. The great vigor and Juxuri- 
ance of the crop attracted general notice; 
and it must have yielded an extraordinary 
increase, if it had not been lodged by wind 
and rain shortly after the ear appeared,— 
Therefore it gave only thirty-eight bushels 
of grain to the acre, but three tons of straw, 
which proved its great strength. To this 
crop, one of potatoes and two of wheat suc- 
ceeded; but it is the culture of this field for 
crop in 1841, and the result, which chiefly 
constitute this report. 

It was all] equally dressed with seaware; 
and four acres of the same quality and de- 
ecrition were measured and staked off. Two 
of these acres were plowed twelve inches 
deep, with two horses, and two of them 
eighteen inches deep, with four horses.— 
These two portions in all other respects 
were cultivated and managed exactly alike, 
They were planted with potatoes of the Don 
species in the last week of April, eight inch- 
es deep, twelve inches asunder, and in drills 
thirty inches wide, running at right angles 
to the furrows of the experimental plowing. 
The potatos were planted deeper than usual, 
therefore the shoots were longer in coming 
through the ground; but when they did ap- 
pear, it was with great strength and regu- 
larity. They expanded their broad deep- 
green leaves, and grew vigorously, in the 
dry sandy soil, in a very severe and long 
continued drouth, It was soon evident that 
the deepest plowed portion had the advan- 
tage; the stems and branches of its plants 
were stronger, and they first covered the 
ground. 

The potatos were lifted in the last week 
of October, when it was found that the land 
plowed twelve inches deep produced fifty- 
seven bolls per acre, and the land plowed 
eighteen inches deep produced sixty-nine 
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bolls per acre, being a difference of twelya 
~ per imperial acre, of four ewt. to the 

It isa condition annexed to the premium 
offered by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society for experiments in deep plowing, 
that one half of the land used ‘shail be cu}. 
tivated in the ordinary way.” By evidence 
befure the Agricultural Committee in 1836, 
the depth of plowing in this country is from 
siz to nine inches. If that depth had been 
taken for the lowest extreme in this experj- 
ment, the difference inthe production of the 
two portions, it is believed, would have been 
greater; but as this field had been plowed 
twelve inches deep for years, its ordinary 
depth was adhered to, and the difference is 
certainly sufficient to establish the advan- 
tage of deep plowing. 

As to the quality, it is excellent for the 
season from both portions of the land, and 
in that respect there is no difference. The 
potatos from the deep tillage were larger, 
more of one size; had fewer small ones, and 
not so many of a green color as those from 
the other division, 

The quantity on the deep tillage is eighty- 
seven bolls per Scots acre, which is a good 
crop for any year; and it will readily be gran- 
ted that it is far above the average of the 
district this year, many fields not producing 
half a crop. A superiority so striking must, 
therefore, be ascribed to deep culture, being 
on both portions deeper than ordinary, which 
furnished moisture in a very dry and scorch- 
ing season toa sandy soil, and raised its 
produce above that of richer lands, But 
though this is a greater crop for the season, 
it must have been still greater if the field 
had been Jess exposed, as it has no shelter; 
and three days of very violent wind in the 
first week of August broke down the plants, 
which, from their great luxuriance, were 
then very tender, and checked their growth. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn 
from this experiment are— 

First, That deep plowing increases the 
produce. 

Next, That, as both portions of the land 
used in the experiment were opened up 
eighteen inches deep by the subsoil plow for 
crop 1837, the full benefit of that operation 
is not obtained till the earth so loosened is 
again plowed up. And the reason is evi- 
dent; for it is then only that the soil is deep- 
ened, by an. addition from the subsoil with 
which it is intermixed, and rendered more 
fruitful. 

Lastly, If deep plowing increases the pro- 
duce, it increases also the supply of vegeta- 
ble manure; and a greater portion of manure 
added to improved culture, must produce @ 
aw increase of fertility and of pro- 

uce, 
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Good Cooking vs. Poor. 

The advantages of good cooking are so 
many and various that it is not easy to 
string them all together; nor is it perhaps 
the fact that one in a hundred of all who 
practice either good or poor even reflect on 
the reasons of it, It is done either from 
habit or from that sense of propriety which 
is nigher to an instinct than any thing else 
—and in which the female part of our spe. 
ciesso much excel. Still it is obvious that | 
the matter is as well worthy of reflection and 
study as any other which concerns daily 
avocations or domestic life. 

To divide the subject off in sermon-like 
fashion—the principal reasons may be rank- 
ed under three heads; viz: Personal comfort, 
Health, and its bearing on moral and intel- 
lectual culture. Housekeepers may be like- 
wise divided into three ranks in relation to 
their modes of doing business. One class 
by every thing uniformly well—neatness, 
taste, and economy are always consulted.-- 
Anotherclass vary from one extreme to anoth: 
er—to-day the work of the house is well 
done; a good loaf of bread is made this time; 
the next a villanously sour, heavy, unpalata- 
ble and indigestible one; to-day a good din- 
ner; next time hard fare. The third class 
do things uniformly ill. The house is dirty 
and uncomfurtable—the furniture ill arrang- 
ed and poorly, if at all, taken care of; and 
the cooking is always out of joint. 

Now if a little observation be exercised, 
it will be seen that the dispositions of such 
housekeepers will be in accordance, to a 
good extent, with their modes of doing bu- 
siness. The one who does nothing well, will 
not be well in mind if in morals. Where | 
the sun never shines the air is dark and 
gloomy, and commonly unhealthy. 

But to our cocking. Can any one esti- 
mate the probable different modes of pre- 
paring food! Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that when this is illy done, the health of a 
family should suffer! It is impossible that | 
heavy, half cooked bread, meat fried to the 
dryness and toughness of Manilla rope, and 
potatoes boiled and then soaked in the wa- 
ter they were cooked in, can be taken into 
the stomach habitually without injury. 

In connection with this matter, does any 
one know how much the tendency of our 
climate towards billious and intermittent 
fevers is favored by the habits of our weat- 
ern population of eating warm bread and 
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drinking strong coffee, and eating a large | 


proportion of animal food, without fruit or. 


vegetables! This course is exactly calcula- | 


ted to produce the secretion of carbonic | 


matter in the system, and of course to over- 


stimulate the liver, which is the seat of bil- 
ious diseases, and hasten a result which the 


climate is disposed to produce. It is rea- ' 


sonable to suppose the neatness in the pre- 
paration of fuod must bave no inconsidera~ 
ble effect upon health. We are not about to 
quarrel with that fiat of fate which prescribes 
‘*the peck of dirt,” to each person—we sub- 
scribe to that—but we demur when the peck 
swells into a bushel, and turn absolutely 
restive when the bushel grows off into dush- 
els. 

Of how much family discord has bad cook- 
ing been productive! The young husband 
may for a time be content that his bride is 
beautiful and graceful; but a succession of 
bad dinners. heavy bread, slop coffee, &c. 
&c., will in time dispose him to wish that 
a grace or two might be exchanged for skill 
in housekeeping; and to feel that a tint or 
blush less might easily be endured, could he 
have a neat, well-arranged table, anda good 
slice of bread and butter. 

Comfortable, quiet disposition, and plea- 
sant tempers, are productive of health and 
long life; and are important aids to intellec- 
tual and moral culture. It is no small mat- 
ter then thet all sources of irritation and un- 
easiness are avoided; and any one who se- 
cures this does an important service. This 
is peculiarly the office of the female sex; and 
it is no mean one. Let it not be deemed 
then that the aim to learn to cook well isa 
low or small aim; nor the ambition which 
seeds it, a trifling ambition. It is, to con- 
fer health and peace, mental] and moral vigor 
on friends and kindred! The woman who 
does this does a great work; and though the 
different steps by which it is secured are by 


| themselves unimportant, they are great in 


their results. Our advice is--learn to cook 
well.--- Prairie Farmer. 


- ~ —_ 
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Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce, 

We extract the following from an address 
delivered before the ‘“‘Bourbon Agricultural 
Society” by A. M. Brown, Iisq., formerly 
of this city, now a resident of Paris, Ky. 


‘‘Agriculture bears some such relation to 
manufactures and commerce as the specie, 


. in the vaults of a bank, bears to its circu- 


lation. If its issues be pushed beyond a 
certain proportion to its specie basis, a sin- 
gle reverse in business, the failure of a sin- 
gle large creditor may involve the whole con- 
cern in bankruptcy and ruin. So with na- 
tions, when their manufactures and com- 
merce have been carried beyond the capa- 
city of their agriculture to support then— 
when their safety depends, not upon resources 
at home, but upon the power to command 
them from abroad, a single change in the 
commercial relations of the world—the rise 
of a successful rival —a single unsuccessful 
war, or even a single naval defeat, may put 
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an end at once to their wealth and greatness. \ ly heard in the workshops of Toledo, and the 
The decline and fall of the Réman empire | bam of busy traffic and thrifty industry ig 


has been well attributed, in a great degree, 
to the neglect of agriculture at home, and 
the dependence, fur the necessaries as well 
as the luxuries of life, upon her conquered 
provinces. 
cient history, we have, in modern times, a 
remarkable example of the effect produced 
upon a great agricultural nation, by the 
abandonment of domestic industry, I refer 
to Spain, with whose present melancholy 
condition you are all familiar, Spain, at 
the time of the discovery of the West India 
islands, by Columbus, was the first of the 
European States in power and importance, 
Her great extent of territory teeming with 
all the productions of a fertile soil and genial 
climate — her population, industrious as it 
was martial, placed her in advance of all 
other nations. ‘The discovery of the new 
world opened to her the mines of Mexico 
and South America, with the prospect of 
boundless wealth and irresistible power. 
Yct from that moment Spain has constantly 
declined. The reason of it is easily seen 
and soon told, Jt was the result of the ne- 
glect of agriculture—-the stagnation of in- | 
dustry athome. Who would toil in the fields, 
when diamonds could be had for the digging 
in the hills of Brazil — who could work in 
stubborn iron, when visions of gold were 
glittering constantly through his excited im- 
agination—who would freight ships with 
the coarse produce of the soil, or the cheap 
fabrics of his own skill, when every galley, 
that anchored in the port, came laden with 
wedges of silver and ingots of gold! Agri- 
cuiture was neglected—manufactures was 
abandoned — the necessaries, as wel] as the 
luxuries, were imported from abroad. A 
wild spirit of speculation took the place of 
quiet industry and healthy enterprise — lux- 
ury and extravagance succeeded to frugal 
habits and honest thrift — bad laws and bad 
morals were the result. The ambition of 
the Spanish king was stimulated, and hur- 
ried him into wars, which even the vast re- 
sources of liis mines were insufficient to sup- 
port. His armies were buried in the ditches 
of Holland—his armada, self styled the in- 
vincible, was scattered by the winds, and 
sunk by the navy of England, and his trea- 
sure ships fell a prey to British enterprise 
and cupidity, Spain is now but the melan- 
choly wreck of what she was. Once the 
proudest, she is now the poorest and weak- 
est of the great States of Europe. Her fer- 
tile soil has become almost a barren waste. 
The vega of Grenada, once blooming like : 
the rose, and clad in all the fruits of that 
glorious climate, is now a leafless desert. 
The sound of the artizan’s hammer is scarce- 


But, without going back to an- | 


silent in the streets of Seville. 





Agriculture 
is almost entirely abandoned—-the interna] 


resources of the State are nearly dried up. 
His poverty, his pride and the memory of 
the past, are the only inheritance of the 
modern Spaniard.” 





« 
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The Teeth. 

L. M. Child says,—*“The prevalence of 
defective teeth in this country is the general 
subject of remark by foreigners, and whoev- 
er has travelied in Spain or Portugal, is 
struck with the superior scundness and 
whiteness of teeth in those countries. 

‘*Nobody need to have an offensive breath. 
A careful removal of substances from be- 
tween the teeth, rinsing the mouth after 
meals, and a bit of charcoal held in the 
mouth—will always cure a bad breath. 

‘‘A lump of charcoal held in the mouth, 
two or three times a week, slowly chewed, 
has a wonderful power to preserve the teeth 
and purify the breath. The action is purely 
chemical, It counteracts the acid arising 
from a disordered stomach, or food decaying 
about the gums; and it is this acid which 
destroys the teeth. 

‘“‘A dear friend of ours had, when about 
twenty years of age, a front tooth that turned 
black; gradually crumbled; and so broke off 
piecemeal. By frequently chewing charcoal, 
the progress of decay was not only arrested, 
but nature set most vi sly to work to 
repair the breach; and ee crembled portion 
grew again, till the whole tooth was sound 
as befure! This I know to be a fact. Ev- 
ery one knows that charcoal is an antipu- 
trescent; and is used in boxing up animal or 
vegetable substances, to keep them from de- 
cay. Upon the same chemical principle, it 
tends to preserve teeth and to sweeten the 
breath. There is nu danger in swallowing 
it: on the contrary, small quantities have a 
healthful effect on the inward system, par- 
ticularly when the body is suffering from 
that claes of complaints peculiarly incident 
to summer. It would not be wise to swal- 
low that, or any other gritty substance, in 
large quantities,” 








Miss Diz.—This indefatigable woman, 
says the Newark Advertiser, visited the 
State Prison during her stay at Trenton, and 
finding the prison without a Library, and 
destitute of other stated means of moral in- 
struction, resolved to provide one through her 
individual resources. 
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Give me a virtuous woman, and I will 


make her a fine woman. 
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~~~ whe Potato Disease in Europe. 

Some persons in this country have suppo- 
sed that our deficiency in potatoes might be 
made up, in corn measure, by importations 
fom Europe, but the disease is as extensive 
and fatal in that quarter as In this. Except- 
ing in the north of England it prevails 
throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, | 
and in many places on the continent. In | 
some parts of Europe the potato constitutes | 
the principal for human sustenance as well 
asa large portion for animals, and this ca- 
lamity will be severe indeed. 

In that quarter, 9s well as in this, there 
are many conjectures as to the cause of the 
disease, and different opinions prevail as to 
itsoperation. Some attribute it toextremely 
hot weather, which produced a very rapid 
growth, and the cold, wet weather which 
succeeded, causing a chill and stagnation of 
the juices, and consequently decay. Some 
writers state that the disease commenced in 
the leaves, while the tubers were sound; oth- 
erssay that it commences in the root, and 
that the top of the potato, and nose end, 
are frequently first affected. Again it is 
stated by others that the disease commen- 
ces first just above the old potato, and then 
epreads to the new tubers and to the tops.— 
Thus, after numerous experiments, and in- 
vestigations al] seems mere conjecture and 
uncertainty.— Boston Cultivator. 











Manufacture of Manure. 





Ithink I may affirm, from what I fre- 
quently witness in the mode of making and | 


managing manure, that many do not suffi- | 


clently consider the great difference between | 
strong and weak manure, in its fructifying , 
quality and durable effects in invigorating | 
the land to which it is applied; and this is | 
an important thing for every farmer to well | 
understand. | 
cake or corn, compose the manure that is | 
taken to the land (and many, to my knowl- | 
edge, even of those who could well afford to 
buy them, continue this bad practice,) com- 
paratively it is as sour small bear to a man | 
who has an extraordinary task to perform, 
and needs the aid of a powerful stimulant to | 
enable him to accomplish it. As the man 
would fall short under such treatment, so 
does the land fail in like manner. Now if I 
can show that the corn given to stock upon 
a farm, is all returned in extra produce, be- 
sides manifold advantages, which your saga- 


cious readers will readily discover, surely all | 


that have the means of entering upon this 
system will do so, 
siness for an example. 1 shall this winter 
use 100 quarters of corn upon my stock, ex- 
clusive of horses. I calculate the manure 


which I shall make with which this corn is 


If straw and hay only, without | 


I will take my own bu-— 





incorporated will manure well thirty-six 
acres, and as my system of farming is three 
crops and a fallow, three crops will be gath- 
ered before the same land will be manured 
again. Iwill ask any practical farmer, mInay 
I not reasonably calculate upon a quarter of 
corn per acre more upon each of the three 
crops, than I might have expected, had I put 
on the same land the same quantity of man- 
ure of the weak kind, made from hay and 
straw alone! Assuming, then, that I get 
one quarter of corn more in each of the three 
crops, by using the corn, the thirty-six acres 
in three years return 108 quarters extra pro- 
duce for the 100 expended. Of course it 
will be obvious to every practical man, that 
manures should not lie in the yard, exposed 
to the washings of heavy rains, but made 
principally under cover, and frequently col- 
lected into a heap, and well secured «nti! 
taken to the lard, and especial care taken 
that the fermentation does not become tno 
rapid; to prevent which any thing may be 
mixed when it is put together, that is likely 
to check and cool it. I use sand when | 
cannot obtain any-thing better for that pur- 
pose, and to cover the heap over to preventit 
being weakened by evaporation. A farmer 
does not require a philosopher or a chemist 
to inform him wherein the strength cf man- 
ure consists; he has only to refer to his cat- 
tle stalls, his pig-sty, and dove-cote; it is 
there seen that the manure that contains the 
most corn in proportion to other matter com- 
posing it, is invariably found to be the 
strongest and best.—([.4 furmer in Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


—— 





Good Agricultural Bales. 
‘*Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.” 

The above injunction, which is to be found 
in the book of books, if it had been written 
as a rule for the guidance of agriculturists 
throughout all time, could not have been 
more happily adapted to the business, cir- 


| cumstances, and duties, of those who derive 


their living by the cultivation of the earth. 
Wisely does it prescribe, that that which is 
to be done should be done with all the might 
within the physical ability of the laborer or 
he who may direct the labor of others, ‘True, 
indeed, is it, that the work of the farm, when 
necessary to be done, should be commenced 
and completed without let or hindrance, for 
unless the entire ‘‘might” of the operator be 
brought to bear upon the preparation of the 
soil, the putting in his seed, or the tending 
of his crops, disappointment will inevitably 
be his portion, for neither the seasons, nor 
the weeds of the field, will await the tardy 
operations of the sluggard. That which 
should be done to-day, never should be de- 
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layed until to-morrow, as a change of wea- 
ther, ere to-morrow may come, and put it 
out of our power not only to then act, but 
delay exertion for days, during all which 
time crops may be suffering—nay they may 
suffer on until the point of safety shall be 
passed, 

We will conclude in the language of our 
text — ‘*Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might”—do it at the right 
time, and do it well, for that which is worth 
doing, should be done in season, and done 
well,””— American Farmer. 





—_—_ 


Facts in Wheat Calture. 

The past season has been marked by some 
important developments in the culture of 
wheat. 

Dre. Noble, of Delaware, has tried the re- 
Jative advantages of planting wheat in drills, 
nine inches apart, and sowing it broadcast 
in the usual way. ‘The soil and treatment 
in other respects were precisely alike. The 
result was thirty-four bushels on the sown 
land, and forty-two on the drilled. These 
experiments were made on fields of some 
acres, 

By planting the kernels just six inches 


apart each way, and feeding the plant on | 


food containing, in a soluble state, all the 
elements necessary to build up its entire 
system, including the materials to form the 


straw, as well as the berry, a gentleman in } 


England has grown at the sate of 166 bush- 
els per acre! 

Mr. James Campbell, of Scotland, has tri- 
ed several interesting and successful exper- 
iments in the way of soaking seed wheat, 
barley and oats with a saturated solution of 
neutral salts, containing, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, the precise elements found in the 
grain. The object of this was to secure to 
the young plant a double supply of its appro- 
priate nourishment. ‘The effect has been 
a large increase in the crop, at a very tri- 
fling expense. 

Other cxperiments have been tried in 
France, witha view to determine what por- 
tion of the organic, as well as mineral ele- 


ments found in cultivated plants, is derived | 


from the soil in which they grow, and what 
from the atmosphere. This is an important 
inquiry, and one thet should be prosecuted 
in this country. ‘The people of this State 
have paid something more than $300,000 
for a geological survey of its territory. A 
tithe of that sum judiciously expended to 
diffuse among ai] our rural population a 
knowledge of the science of agriculture, 
would confer a tenfold greater benefit on the 
community at Iarge. Breadstuffs and pro- 
Visions must be produced with as little labor 
in New York as out of it, or farming will be 


The manufacture of human food, like the 
fabrication of clothing, will soon be profita. 
ble to those only that combine the greatest 
skill and knowledge with manual toil, If, 
farmer will not study the laws of nature 
which govern the transformation of certain 
elements of earth, air and water into corp 
oats and potatoes; and the farther changes 
| of these vegetables into pork, beef, milk und 

wool, his hard labor will be of little worth. 
) Gen. Farmer, 1844. 
) 


{ 





Working for a Living. 

The following excellent article in the oy. 
fering,” edited by the Factory Girls of Low- 
ell, breathes the right spirit: 

**Whence originated the idea that it was 
derogatory to a lady's dignity, or a blot upon 
female character to labor; and who was the 
first to say, sneeringly, “Oh, she works for 
a living?” Surely, such ideas and expres. 
sions ought not to grow on republican soil! 
The time has been when ladies of the first 
rank were accustomed to busy themselves in 
domestic employment. Homer tells us of 
princesses who used to draw water from the 
springs, and wash with their own hands the 
} finest of thé linen of their respective fimi- 
lies. ‘The famous Lucretia used to spin in 
/ the midst of her attendants; and the wife of 
| Ulysses, after the siege of Troy, employed 
; herself weaving until her husband returned 
from Ithaca. 





) 
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The Wisdom of Inexperience. 
A young farmer recently told us he had 
_ been preparing an acre of his meadow Jand 
‘and seeding it precisely in the mode that 
the Plowman has been urging—that is, he 
; covered the standing grass with gravel and 
‘loam, then put on his compost manure and 
/sowed his seed immediately. An old far- 
mer, who never learns any thing by reading, 
/ endeavored to persuade the young man that 
} the land ought to lie one year after the grasa 
| was buried before sowing the new seed——he 
‘said this is the plan he is now trying, and 
he gave many wise reasons in its favor. 
But our young farmer disregarded his ad- 
vice and followed the rules of the Plowman. 
The truth was the old farmer had lost a 
whole year’s harvest by suffering his land 
to lie after it was prepared for his manures. 
And farther, the young man noticed that by 
lying one year without seeding, the wild 
grasses had sprung up and would be likely 
to choke the better blades that they had got 
one year the start of. 


_—_———— 
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{ We have noticed numerous instances 0! 


{this kind. People who will continue igno- 
} rant in spite of all experience argue against 
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swing grass eeed on a green swatd furrow 
because they were taught to rot it first—-So 
they fear to throw seed on a bog meadow till 
the wild grasses have occupied the ground, 
waiting to let what the gravel and loam had 
covered rot one year, and rest, in order to 
bear well its new burthenof English hay. 

We often see twice as much labor expend- 
ed as is needed to subdue these bogs. We 
have shown this summer from a trial of our 
own, that when the materials are handy, 
and the surface tolerably smooth, an acre 
may be prepared to receive the manure at 
an expense of twenty days’ labor.—Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


——_— 





Every one knows that heavy imports and 
light exports will in time render any nation 
bankrupt, while the reverse cannot fail to 
enrich. It hence becomes an object with 
every patriot to discover and promote such 
kinds of business as will increase tlie ex. 
ports of the nation. 

A large part of the United States is fine- 
ly adapted to the cultivatien of fruit. Amer- 
ican apples of the best quality sell at very 
high prices in Europe. In one case a suc- 
cessful cultivator in this State, by a very 
careful selection of the finest, obtained 
twenty-one dollars per barrel for Newtown 
Pippins, sold in the London market, and 
nine dollars per barrel is the usual price he 
obtains there for his best fruit. 


Now, every cultivator knows that hun- 
dreds of bushels may be obtained from an 
acre under the very best management and 
cultivation. What then could more contri- 
bute to national, as well as to individual 





—_——— 


prosperity, than extensive plantations of | 


“a { 
those varieties of the apple, pear, and other | 
' gather cabbages, we always find more or 


lruits, as are best adapted to conveyance to 
adistance. There is no dowbt that if the 
northern and middle States were able to 
furnish large quantities of the very best 
kinds that markets would be opened in ma- 
ny parts of the world where such articles 
are now unknown. An acre of fruit will 
often yield more than ten times as many 
bushels as an acre of the best wheat, ana at 
far less expense in labor. There is no ques- 
tion, therefore, that millions of dollars worth 
might be yearly sent out and scarecly inter- 
fering with the amount of grain and other 
farm crops already raised. Nor need any 
fear of overstocking the market, while our 
own cities and large villages are so scanti- 


ly supplied with the best sorts, some of the 


having yet rarely every passed the | 


of the amateur’s garden, and most 


of the best being yet unknown to nineteen- | 


twentieths of purchasers, 





‘down and roots up. 





F The Steam Engine. 

Years have rolled away and the visions of 
the tea-kettle have been realized, 

Talk of political revolutions, they are no- 
thing to the revolutions of science. Amid 
the roar of a conflict which shook Europe 
the ancient dynasty of France fel] prostrate, 
crumbled with the ruins of its own Bastile. 
And now new bastiles are being created— 
new forts erected—the tools with which ty- 
ranny played its game of yore; the chains 
are again clanking on the people who once 
so nobly burst them. But there is no such 
reaction in the revolution of science. The 
echo of the cheery hiss of the old tea-kettle, 
when the boy Watts sat dreamingly listening 
to it, is to be heard in the loud roar of the 
steam-pipe, rising often above the din of 
wind and waters, and proclaiming to both 
that a mighty power is battling their fierce- 
ness. 

There is, to our thinking, something aw- 
fully grand in the contemplation of a vast 
steain engine. Stand amidst its ponderous 
beams and bars, wheels and cylinders, and 
watch their unceasing play; how regular 
and how powetful—the machinery of a la- 
dy’s Geneva watch is not more nicely ad- 
justed—the rush of the avalanche is not moro 
awful in its strength. Old Gothie cathe- 
drals are places, preaching solemn lessons, 
touching solemn things; but to him who 
thinks, an engine-room may preach a more 
solemn lesson still. It will tell him of mind 
—mind wielding matter at its will—mind 
triumphing over physical difficulties—man 
asserting his great supremacy — intellect 
battling with the elements. 


~—- — 
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Uleading Cabbages in Winter. 
In the falt of the year when it is time to 


less of them that have not formed any heads. 
They may have grown well and have a large 
stock of leaves, but have not closed up in 
the form necessary to make a good, solid, 
compact cabbage. 

A farmer friend of ours, has practiced for 
many years the following method, which ef- 
fectually closes these loose leaves in the 
course of the winter, thereby furnishing him 
with a supply of the best kind early in the 


spring. In the fall of the year, just before 
the ground closes up, he gathers all the cab- 
bages which have not then headed, to- 
gether. Ile then digs a trench eighteen 


inches or more deep and of sufficient width; 
he then closes the leaves together by 
winding a wisp of straw or something else 
around them to keep them together, and 
then puts them into this trench. with heads 
He then packs etraw 
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or leaves and earth snug obout them, and | 
rounds up the earth over them, The trench 
should be dug in a place where the water of 
the rains and the snows run off and will not 
stand about them. A board, or a couple of | 
boards nailed together in the form of a roof 
and put over the mound, may be useful. 

In the spring of the year open your trench 
and you will find that your cabbages are all 
headed firmly together, and if the water has 
not got in, will be solid and hard. We once 
tried a few heads formed in this way, which 
were very nice. By following this plan, we 
not only preserve the cabbages well, during 
the winter, but save much of the crop which 
is considered worth but a trifle. — We. Far. 

Electro-Agricultaral Experiment. 

Dear Sir—On the 7th August, I prepared 
two boxes of the same size, and filled them 
with earth from my garden, taken out of the 
same bed, placed them side by side, and sow- 
ed them with mustard seed simultaneously. 

I applied to one box a galvanic battery, 
consisting of a plate of sheet copper and a 
plate of zinc, and connected them by a cop- 
per wire soldered to the plates and pressed 
into the ground at each extremity of the 
box, so deep, that the galvanic current might 
pass immediately below the roots of the 
plants. 

On the 12th, the seed germinated in each 
box, and showed no difference in the progress 
of their growth during the existence of the 
seminal leaves. (A farther proof, if any 
were necessary, that the seminal leaves sup- 
ply all the nourishment to the plant during 
the first stages of its developement.) Onthe 
16th, a marked difference appeared in the 
galvanized box, the plants being a full third 
larger and as much stouter than the other 
box, and by the first of September the gal- 
vanized plants were twice as large and ofa 
deeper green, and in every respect of a heal- 
thier appearance, and have continued to be 
s0 to this day. 

I consider this experiment a perfect de- 
monstration that galvanism exerts a favora- 
ble influence on vegetation. I enclose a 
plant taken from each box. 

Germantown Telegraph. 
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Manners. —Manuers are of more impor- 
tance than laws. Upon them in a great 
measure the laws depend. ‘The law touches 
us but here and there now and then. Man- 
ners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or puri- 
fy, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by 
a constant, steady, uniform, insensible oper- 
ation, like that of the air we breathe in.— 
Fhey give their whole form and color to 
our lives. According to their quality, they 
aid morals, they supply them or they totally 





destroy them.— Burke. > 





Pickling Cucumbers corres dent of 
the New England Farmer gives Ay aed 
cious method of pickling cucumbers which 
he learnt from an old sea captain pm the 


West Indies. ‘The recipe is very g; 

and the superiority of pickles Sean tie 
direction has been tested by muny years’ nn 
perience. They are neither affected by ave 
season or climate. The following is the Z 
cipe:—To each hundred of cucumbers put a 
pint of salt, and pour in boiling water unti] 
the whole is covered. Cover them tight to 
prevent the steam from escaping, and jn 
this condition let them stand twenty-four 
hours. They are then to be taken out, and 
atter being wiped perfectly dry, (care being 
taken that the skin is not broken,) placed in 
the jar in which they are to be kept. Boil. 
ing vinegar is then to be put on them, the 
jar is closed tight, and in a fortnight deli- 
cious hard pickles are produced, as green as 
the day they were on the vines. The best 
vinegar to be used. 











Coal.— The United States contains 80., 
000 square miles of coal, which is about six. 
teen times as great as the coal measures of 
Europe. A single one of these gigantic 
masses runs from Pennsylvania to Alabama, 
and must embrace, itself, 50,000 square 
miles. Out of fifty counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, no less than thirty have coal and iron 
in them; and out of the 46,000 square miles 
of Pennsylvonia, which forms it superficies; 
there are 10,000 miles of coal and iron, 
while all Great Britain and Ireland have 
only 2,000—so that Pennsylvania alone has 
an area of coal and iron five times as great 
as that of Great Britain, and they have the 
advantage of lying near the water level; 
while those of the latter country are some- 
times more than one thousand feet below the 
level of the surface, and are excavated thro’ 
subterranean passages.— Hunt's Merchants 
Magazine. 


— 





To Horsemen.—Tlhe New York Sun vives 
the following instructions in horse-back ri- 
ding: **When a horse runs away with you, 
have the presence of mind to catch hold of 
his maine, wind your bridle round his neck 
and pull upon it; it will have the immediate 
effect of stopping his career, however head- 
long it may be. Or if your bridle is not long 
enough, clasp your arms around his neck, 
and clinch his windpipe; by doing this you 
will effectually stop him the moment his 
respiration is checked. Persons having but 
a small portion of presence of mind may thus 
save their own or a fellow-creature’s life. 


Never deceive your physician, your co‘- 
fessor, nor your lawyer. 
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